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WANTED. 


Anactive young lad, to solicit subscribers for 
the “ Fuvenile Port Folio.” To commence with 
the second volume, on the first of January, 1814. 
To whom a liberal recompense will be given— 
A few complete sets of vol. Ist. or from the 
beginning of any subsequent quarter, may be 
had of the publisher. 


EE ¢ Gee 
CREDULITY;, AND FEMALE HEROISM. 


(Concluded from page 229.) 


HER orders were punctually obey- 
ed, and in the middle of the third day’s 
most vigorous pursuit, she overtook 
him in a town where the regiment halt- 
ed. Being informed where he was at 
dinner, and perhaps boasting of his late 
dishonourable exploit: she ordered to 
drive thither, and sent in for him. Be- 
ing an officer, and a Frenchman, he was 


should be for herself, and not for her 
sister; at the same time offering her 
his hand to lead her into the house. 


| Enraged at the insulting answer, she 


assured him she would not go a step 
forward, nor let go her hold, until she 
had his last, his positive answer on that 
head. ** Why then madam cried he, 
that you may certainly found your hopes 
of having me to yourself, and be no 
longer jealous of an insij pid sister: she 
is the last woman in the wid I should 
think of marrying.” 

At this final declaration, she with a 
pistol shot him through the head, as he 
was proceeding with his protestations. 
Down he dropped at her feet, a victim 
sacrificed to the manes of her sist: r’s 
honour. ‘The people of the inn 4 
neighbourhood, alarmed at the de , 
flocked roundher. She cheerfully sur- 








too polite to let a lady wait, but came 
running out from table to the post chaise. 
He no sooner perceived the sister of her | 
he had abandoned, but instead of being 
struck with any concern, a thorough| 
good opinion of himself, whispered him 
that love had made her undertake that 
tedious pursuit, and therefore accosted 
her with an air of secure triumph, and 
several compliments of gallantry, desir- 
ing her.company to dinner.—She lit out 


rendered herself to justice. An «xact 
detail of the affair was sent to court, and 
| by the returning post she received a par- 
don. 

| At her return she informed her dis- 
consolate sister of what had passed, but 
received no answer from the statue of 
grief, save sighs, tears, and looks to- 


nourishment, and diced in a few days 





of the chaise,—-but as she got out un- 
der the gate way of the inn, stopped | 
him short by the sleeve, and said, “ sir, 
fam come all this way, and in this haste | 
to know if you will do justice to my sis- | 
ter, which is to return with me imme- | 


through the double anguish of her lost 
reputation, and the hasty death of her 
still dear destroyer. ‘The generous sis- 
ter, widowed by the afflicting, loss and 
rendered averse to the opposite sex, by 
ithe execrable sepcimen she had punish- 





diately, and marry her.” ‘To which he '\ ed, retired to a convent from the slan- 


cavalierly replied,—“ That if he had | 


any distant thoughts of marriage, it 


| derous ncise and calumniating bustle of 
| the world, 


wards heaven; she refused all kinds of 
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MEMOIRS OF JEMMY LACKBRAIN. 
( Concluded from page 230.) 


One of his classmates was much such 


another as himself, and these two squab- | 


bled about something or other. Some 
said it was about the derivation of a 
Greek word. Be that as it may, our 
hero sent his antagonist one of the most 
blood thirsty challenges that ever came 
from the quill of a goose. It was 
enough to make any man’s blood run 
cold to read it. It was made up of dag- 
gers, pistols, brimstone, gunpowder, 


and was a most combustible piece of 


paper indeed; T do not know how the 
poor fellow felt when he received it, but 
I know it made me shiver for a week. 
ffowever both parties found their cou- 
rage exhausted before the day of bat- 
tle, and this challenge was for a long 
time a subject of mirth to the whole 
school. 

Our hero next took it into his head 
to fall in love. Here was a woeful piece 
of work, to be sure. The poor fellow 


became so melancholy and heart bro-| 


ken, that it was confidently said, that he 
had already been measured for a cof- 
fin. His love had such an effect upon 
him, that he turned poet, and absolute- 
ly overwhelmed the empress of his 
heart with love sonnets, complaints, love 
letters, &c. in abundance. Nobody 
could tell why his love should make 
him so unhappy ; for it was said that 
so far from being cruel, his mistress 
was one of the most kind hearted girls | 
that ever smiled on a desponding lover. 
However atter sighing and whining for | 
some time, he gave up his love and his 
mistress together, and from that time 
to this Lhave not seenhim. I was told 
at one time that he had turned school- 
master, but I donot think that probable, 
for you must know that I am a peda- 
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use to the community, if itis not inte, 
larded with Latin and Greek. IfI he, 
any more of him [ will let you knoy, 


— + eo 
ELVIRA.—A Character. 

Elvira had just attained her fifteenth 
year. Her form was the animated por. 
trait of her mind: Truth, benignity, 
pure and unstudied delicacy, the meek. 
ness of sensibility, and the dignity of 
innate virtue, claimed the esteem, 
while the exquisite beauty of her be- 
witching countenance captivated the 
heart of every beholder. She was tall, 
and finely proportioned ; her complex. 
ion was neither the insipid whiteness of 
the lilly bosomed Circassian, nor the 
masculine shade of the Gallic brunette: 
the freshness of health glowed upon her 
cheek, while the lustre of her dark blue 
eye, borrowed its splendor from the un- 
sullied flame that gave her mind the 
perfection of intellect! Her voice was 
mild as the cooings of the ring dove, 
and her smile the gentle harbinger of 
tenderness and complacency !—She was 
every thing that fancy could picture, or 

conviction adore !——Perfection could go 
Ino farther. ‘The lovely maid had ac- 
quired considerable eminence in the sci- 
tence of music; her voice was the se- 
raphic echo of her lute, whose chord 
spoke to the soul, under the magic touch 
of her skilful fingers. She was well ac- 
quainted with the works of the most 
celebrated authors; the beauties of Ari- 
osto and Petrarch by turns captivated 
‘her heart; she felt the force of their 
compositions, though she was a stran- 
ger to the sensations that inspired 
| them. Happy Elvira! Who nursed in 
the tranquil bosom of retirement, feared 
‘not the vicissitudes of fortune, nor the 
corroding pangs of agonizing disquie- 
tude.” 
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gogue myself, and consequently am ac- 
quainted with most of my fraternity. I) 
have since heard that he has gone to 
some distant part of the country, and is 
engaged in writing a treatise on educa- | 


MODERN MANNERS 
Rules for walking the streets, *Sc. 
( Continued from page 223.) 


It is very becoming to run along the 
street, like a little shop keeper to a rea- 
dy money customer, or a dancing mas- 





tion, which doubtless will be of great! 


ter to wait onanew pupil. It also looks 
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jockies on the turf. 


ment ; which produces an inviolable attachment 
to decorum and sanctity, as well as clegance 


yery well to stopjand loiter at every new 
object you pass, like a printer’s errand 
boy, who is sent with a proof sheet to 
an impatient author. 

It is particularly recommended to 
dashing young men of fashion, to put 
on a contemptuous look, or an escaping 
eye, on an old acquaintance, if he hap- 
pen to have met with misfortunes, and 
particularly su, if he should be rather 
shabby in his apparel. It shews good 
sense and discrimination. 

For the edification of a man of 
fashion, 1t may here be necessary to enu- 
merate a few examples of what may 
be termed modern familiarities. 

Two men meeting in the street, re- 
sembling the hand in hand insurance of- 
fice, accosting each other with “ How 
are you, my héarty? Come tip usa 
shake of your daddle,” &c. Another, 
that has not seen his friend for some 
time, exclaims, “ Why, you dirty black- 
guard, where have you been all this 
while? [ have been every where in 
search of you; but, however, you jolly 
dog, how do you do? Come, let’s lay 
hold of your paw.” ‘Two neighbours 
inthe same alley, meeting together, form 
a good example of the familiar. ‘¢ Ah, 
John, how are you? Where are you 
stirring your stumps ? How goes Ma-| 
tv and the child? I am going arter 
the market to get a bit of something 
for Bet’s dinner.” A washerwoman_ 
from a second story window, calls out} 
to her customer, with a belcher hand- | 
kerchief round his neck, “ What, Joey, | 
Isay, you are going to see the fight. 
Well, 1 shall call for your shirt in the 
afternoon.” | 

N. B. In all your walks, endeavour to 
put a decent going horse out of coun- 
tenance, If youcan but manage this, 
your character is made forever, with the 
‘These are a few 


slight examples of modern familiar- 
ity. 
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GLEANINGS. 
Delicacy is good sense, combined with refine- 





AND LITERARY MISCELLANY. 


ee 


| of manners, with a cleardiscernment and warm 
sensibility of whatever is pure, regular and po- 
‘lite; and at the same time an abhorrence of 
whatever is gross, rustic, or impure; of un- 
natural, effeminate, andoverwrought ornaments 
of every kind. It isin short the graceful and 
beautiful added to the just and good, 

A virtuous and well disposed person, is like 
to good metal: the more he is fired, the more 
he is refined ; the more he is opposed, the more 
he is approved : wrongs may_ well try him and 
rouch him; but cannot imprifft in him any false 
step. 

The commentary of a severe friend, deserves 
more regard, than the soft accents of the flat- 
terer; more profit is derived from distasteful 
truth, than from deceitful sweetness. 

He who cannot overlook the faults and foi- 
bles of others, is not above committing the same 
himself, 

That kind of deceit which is commonly laid, 
and smoothly carried on under disguise of friends 
ship, is of all others the most impious and de- 
testable. 

There is a disposition in mankind to mar 
those enjoyments in others, which they them- 
selves cannot freely share. 

He who condemns from hearsay merely, 
compels the world to pronounce him, either 
weak in head, or rotten in heart. 

Coquetry is akind of Salmagundi; where 
flattery is the oil, indifference the vinegar, se- 
paration the pepper, and the breath of the 
neighbourhood the onion—but they differ in 
their consequences; the one poisons the con- 
stitution, the other the sow/. 

ED GR 

A gentleman having occasion to see a friend, 
called at his house, and was informed he was 
gone out. To save the trouble of calling again, 
he enquired for the mistress, but she also was 
gone out. He then requested to see the young 
master; but he likewise was gone out. Wish- 
ing not to depart without accomplishing his 
business, he said he would walk in and sit by 


** Indeed sir.” replied Pat, ‘and you can’t, for 
that too is gone out !” 


_— + en 


An Irish gentleman once remarking, that the 
French were the most restless nation in the 
universe,—added very pointedly, “they will 
never be at peace till they are engaged in ano- 
ther war.” 





——. + oe 


A buck being taken before a justice, who 
was very crooked in his body, after the other 
witnesses were examined, ‘* what have you to 
say,” said the justice, ‘* nothing at all, (repli- 
ed the spark) for I see you are all on one 
side,” 

——8 +a 


A lady being asked, how she liked a gen- 
tleman’s singing, ,who bad an offensive breath 
—the words are good, said she, dut the air is 
intolerable, , 





the fire till one or the other of them returned , 
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COMPLAINTS OF THE Poor. 


Anp wherefore do the poor complain 2 
The rich man ask’d of me: 

Come walk abroad with me, said I, 
And I will answer thee. 


"Twas ev’ning, and the frozen streets 


Were cheerless to behold; 

And we were wrapp’d and coated well. 
But yet we felt the cold. 

We met an old bare headed man, 
His locks were few and white ; 

I ask’d him what he did abroad, 
In that cold winter night. 

"Twas bitter keen, indeed, he said, 
But at home no fire had he ; 

And, therefore, he had come abroad, 
To ask for charity. 

We met a young bare footed child, 
And she begy’d loud and bold ; 

I ask’d her whut she did abroad, 
When the wind it blew so cold. 

She said her father was at home, 
And he lay sick in bed; 

And, therefore, was it she was sent 
Abroad to beg for bread. 

We saw a woman sitting down 
Upon a stone to rest ; 

She had a baby at her back, 
Another at her breast. 

1 ask’d her why she loiter’d there, 
When the wind it was so chill; 


She turn’d her head, and bade the child, 


That scream’d behind, be still. 

She told us, that her husband serv’d, 
A soldier, far away ; 

And, therefore, to her parish, she 
Was begging back her way. 

We met a girl ; her dress was loose, 
And sunken was her eye ; 

Who, with a wanton’s hollow voice, 
Address’d the passers by. 

I ask’d her what there was in guilt, 
That could her heart allure, 

To shame, disease, and late remorse ; 
She answer’d she was poor. 

T turn’d me to the rich manthen, 
For silently stood he : ; 

You ask’d me why the poor complain, 
And these have answered thee. 
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MODERN LOVE. 


Boast not to me the charms that grace 


The finest form, or fairest face ; 
Shape, bloom, and features I despise ; 
Wealth, wealth is beauty to the wise. 


Come then, O come, and with thee bring 
The thousand joys from wealth that spring : 


Oh, bring the deeds of thy estate, 
Thy quit-rents, mortgages, and plate. 
Still keep unseen those auburn locks, 
And yield thy treasures in the stocks ; 
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| Oh, hide that soft, that snowy, bregst, 
| And give, instead, thy iron chest. 

Thy guineas shame the blushing rose, 
Which in those ch€eks unshaded blows : 
Too sweet for me that ruby lip, 
| Give me thy India bonds and scrip. 


——8 + @—— 


THE TEAR. 
On beds of snow the moon beams slept, 
And chilly was the midnight gloom ; 
| When by the damp grove Ellen wept, 
Sweet maid ! it was her lover’s tomb, 
| A warm tear gush’d—the wintry air 
Congeal’d it, as it flow’d away ; 
| All night it lay an ice drop there, 
At morn, it glittered in the ray. 
An angel wandering from the sphere, 
Who saw this bright this frozen gem, 
| To dew eyed Pity brought the tear, 
And hung it on her diadem. 
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THE WISH, 
I’ve often wish’d to have a friend, 
With whom my choicest hours to spend, 
To whom I safely might impart 
| Each wish and weakness of my heart; 
| Who might in ev’ry sorrow cheer, 
| Or mingle with my griefs a tear, 
| For whom alone I’d wish to be, 
| And who would only live for me ; 
'And secure to my bliss for life, 
| I'd wish that friend to be—a wife. 
| —— + 


TO THE PUBLISHER, 




















For once to fill your poet’s corner ; 

he cares not how the critics snarl, 

Or beaux or macaronies scorn her. 
he longs in print her lines to see ; 
Oblige her (sure you can’t refuse it, ) 
| And if you find her out - your fee 

| Shall be—to diss her—if you choose it. 


nn 
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j 
THE HEALING KISS. 


| Soft balmy lips dispensing bliss, 

1 Oh grant me but one healing kiss, 

i A kiss to heal a heart that’s broken, 
A kiss—of love the gentle token, 

A kiss so innocent—a kiss so pure, 

As angels give, must be my cure. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘¢ The history of an eccentric Character,” and 
the ‘* verses on the death of gen. Pike,” with 
some other communications are received, and 
are laid over for vol. II. “ An essay on Dr 
Rush,” is unintelligible, the signature is spurt 
ous, we think we know the hand-writing. 





PurLapeLPH1a—Published weekly, Price 
twelve and an half cents per month, payable 
quarterly in advance, by Toomas G. CoNnDIEs 
jun. No. 22, Carter’s Alley, opposite Mr. G'- 
rard’s Bank—Where a LetTer Boxis place! 
for literary communications. 
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